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ABSTRACT 

This research assesses new arrangements for citizen 
participation in urban school affairs within the 13 cities studied. 

An effort was made to learn who participates and whom they represent, 
the forum for participation, the issues considered, the tactics used 
by participants, the sanctions available to participants, the success 
of the program, and the strengths and weaknesses of the mechanism as 
perceived by interested parties. Recommendations derived from the 
study encourage the strengthening of existing linkages for citizen 
participation and point out the need for new methods especially to 
involve poor and minority groups. Tn those cities where mechanisms 
for citizen participation were working well, leadership was emerging 
within the schools as well as in the community to solve educational 
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Foreword 



Serious conflict between city school bureaucracies and 
parents is becoming widespread. At issue in many of these 
conflicts is the question of how citizens are to participate 
in the governance of city school districts. A surprising 
parochialism characterizes many of these conflicts, as each 
city fights out its own battles without apparent reference to 
conflicts and solutions in other cities. 

The Urban Coalition contracted during 1968 w ith 
Dr. Luvern Cunningham, Dean of the College of Education, 

Ohio State University, to conduct an assessment of existing 
arrangements for citizen participation in educational decision 
making. 

The study team under Dr. Cunningham consisted of professors 
of political science and of education administration at Ohio 
State and at several other universities, and also included persons 
with recent experience in urban school -community relations. Each 
of thirteen cities was visited by two or more members of the 
team for interviews with school and community leaders . 

The team evaluated what it observed in terms of the 
approaches which appear to lead to constructive citizen partici- 
pation at school, neighborhood, and city levels, including 
proposals for third party mediation capability. 

The team, also examined ways in which the concept of school 
accountability to the public can be used as a foundation upon 
which citizen participation efforts can effectively be channeled. 

iii 




This report is being distributed by the Urban Coalition 
as a public service to offer an independent assessment of current 
activities and problems in the field of citizen participation. 



The Urban Coalition 
1819 H Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
June 1969 
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Preface 



The purpose of this report is to present an overview 
of new mechanisms for involving citizens in educational 
affairs. Pressure to create new ways for citizens to parti- 
cipate in school decision making in cities is increasingly 
apparent. Citizens and school people in one locale are 
frequently unaware of problems and efforts similar to their 
own in other parts of the country. This report is offered 
as partial remedy to this condition and is intended for a 
diverse audience. We hope that all persons, laymen and school 
officials, interested in emerging forms of citizen participation, 
will find the descriptions, observations, and recommendations 
presented herein useful to them. 

Many persons contributed to the preparation of this 
report and we are grateful to all of them for their assistance. 

We wish especially to thank the large number of citizens and 
school personnel who cooperated so generously with us in the 
field. Their help made the report possible. 

Members of the study team responsible for doing the field 
vjork and preparing case studies about each of the cities were 
James H. Andrews, Ohio State University; Virgil Blanke, Ohio 
State University; Conrad Briner, Claremont Graduate School; 
Joseph M. Cronin, Harvard University; Roy A. Larmee , Ohio State 



University; R. Bruce McPherson, University of Chicago; 

Michael J. Murphy, Claremont Graduate School; Arliss L. Roaden, 
Ohio State University; Robert T. Stout, Claremont Graduate 
School; Michael D. Usdan, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
and Bernard C. Watson, Philadelphia Public Schools. Their 
insightful descriptions and analyses provided the bases for 
the preparation of this document. 

Assistance with interviewing and report preparation at 
Ohio State was provided by Donald P. Anderson, Carl Ashbaugh, 
Jean Emmons, and Charles Taylor. 

James Andrews, Robert Brown, Jack Culbertson, and 
Arliss Roaden read sections of the manuscript and offered 
helpful comments . 

Responsibility for interpretation of the data and the 
observations and recommendations which appear in the report 
rests with the authors. 

The field work of the study team was carried out during 
the summer and fall of 1968 and the final report was completed 
in January, 1969. 



Introduction 



Citizen participation is a cherished concept in the 
ideology of public education. Educators and laymen alike 
have commonly acknowledged that a responsibility of the 
public schools is to teach what the public wishes or, in the 
jargon of the profession, to reflect the society which they 
serve . 

Careful observers note many similarities among schools 
in different locales and attribute them to state and national 
influences upon public school development. In the minds of 
most people, however, schools are local institutions to be run 
according to local wishes. Virtually any suggestion that policy 
making responsibilities for local schools be shifted to a higher 
government level or even brought under the broader umbrella of 
general municipal government has encountered determined resis- 
tance among local publics. 

The most important formal means of expressing citizen 
expectations for public schools has been through local boards 
of education. Although they are technically state officials, 
local board of education members usually are elected by local 
voters or appointed by public officials who, in turn, are 
elected by the community. The theory of local control holds 
that such selection procedures produce boards of education which 
are representative of the public and that decisions made by these 
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bodies reflect the public will. An essential element of this 
theory is that individual citizens or local groups can and do 
influence board of education decisions by making their views 
known before the entire board or to individual members. A 
more direct but less frequent means of citizen participation 
has been through public referenda. On questions involving 
the expenditure of public funds, citizens often can express 
themselves by voting for or against the renewal or increase 
of operating tax levies and the authorization of bond issues 
for capital improvements. In effect, this practice allows 
local citizens to veto board of education proposals for large 
scale capital expansion or changes in local school programs. 

The other side of citizen participation in public school 
decision-making has been informal and, in some respects, as 
significant as electing board of education members. The crux 
of the neighborhood school value, which is so dear to many 
citizens, is the conviction that informal citizen controls can 
be employed successfully at that level. Schools in the child- 
centered culture of suburbia provide the best example of this 
phenomenon. Many suburban neighborhoods are characterized by 
substantial homogeneity of expectations for schools and frequent 
informal contacts among parents, school administrators and 
teachers, many of whom live or perhaps even grew up in the 
community where they now teach. Administrators select teachers 
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who can "fit into the community" and school programs cater to 
parent interests whether they be for bi-lingual fifth graders, 
getting students ready for college or winning football teams. 

Board of education elections in suburbia often are uncon- 
tested because members of the board and their employees respond 
so effectively to the informal exercise of citizen influence 
that little demand exists to replace incumbent policy-makers.^ - 
However, situations in which educational controversies do 
develop in suburbia also are instructive. In these instances, 
the issues usually become clear-cut, board elections are hotly 
contested, and the defeat of incumbent board members signals a 

. . 2 

marked change in local school policies. The point is that one 
way or another suburban residents generally can assure the 
responsiveness of local school officials. 

Citizen influence in urban schools 

Big city residents typically have had somewhat less voice 
than suburbanites in affecting decisions made by local school 



1 

David W. Minar, "School, Community, and Politics in 
Suburban Areas," in Education in Urban Society , edited by 
B. J. Chandler, Bindley J. Stiles and John I. Kitsuse. 

(New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1962) pp. 90-104. 
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This conclusion was reached on the basis of several 
studies done at the Claremont Graduate School. These studies 
and their implications are discussed by Laurance Iannacconne, 
Politics in Education . (New York: The Center for Applied 

Research in Education, 1967). pp. 82-98. 
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authorities. The process of urbanization has been marked by 
several factors which have diluted the effectiveness of 
traditional means for achieving lay participation in school 
affairs. The most obvious of these is population growth. 

Whereas the seven member board of education in Suburbia or 
Centerville, U.S.A. probably has fewer than 15,000 constituents, 
the same number of board members serve more than three million 
residents in Los Angeles. Simple arithmetic strongly suggests 
that city board members can have personal contacts with. a smaller 
proportion of their constituents than their suburban and rural 
counterparts. But representation is more than a matter of 
manageable numbers. The populations of our large cities reflect 
great heterogeneity. Almost without exception, the poor and 
minority groups which comprise a significant part of these 
populations are under-represented on city boards of education. 
These same citizens often consider established authority so 
alien and unsympathetic that they hesitate to approach unknown 
board of education members who might welcome their interest. 

The problem is complicated further by the lack of control 
which city board of education members actually have over school 
system affairs. In the process of serving large numbers of 
clients, employing many workers, and processing vast amounts of 
data, city school systems have become complex bureaucratic 
structures. Boards of education see only the "top of the 
iceberg." They make judgments on the basis of information which 
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